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POETRY. 


AT LAST. 


How peacefully the sun’s broad ray 
Slants from the casement to the floor, 

Flooding the room with light to-day, 
That yeaterday the shades hung o’er. 


And sitting here, with folded hands, 
I watch within the fairy beam, 
The delicate and floating sands, 
That through its radiance curl and gleam. 


The tiny things are dim and dark, 
Untouch’d by the transforming ray, 
But in their borrow’d brilliance, mark, 

And lo, how beautiful are they! 


So through the chambers of my heart. ~ 
The broad light of thy love is pour’d, 
Dispelling, as with wizard art, 
The gloom around so late that lower’d 


My soul sits down in sweet content, 
ith his warm rapture round her thrown, 
And sees no life with thine unblent, 
No future separate from thine own. 


But still within this new delight, 

Dim, mote-like memories upward curl, 
And, mote-like atill, are only bright, 

As through that beam of bliss they whirl. 


Ah! who would guess a light like this, 
One golden flood of love sublime 
Could show life’s piercing agonies 
So beautiful in after time! 


THE KEYS OF ST. PETER; 
; OR, 
VITTORIA ACCORAMBONI. 


A TRUE ITALIAN HISTORY. 


CHAPTER VIIIL—CONTINUED. 
Overpowered by these bitter reflections, which 
thus shaped themselves to her mind, “If only I 
had had better judgment, I should now be a princess 
in the enjoyment of every happiness in Rome!— 
I should be waited on, courted, worshipped by all 
Rome, instead of being an exile, a wanderer, with 
treachery around me on all sides, and odious to 
Sixtus, whom I have so deeply outraged!’ She felt 
80 keen a pang of shame and despair, that she seized 
a pistol to put an end to her troubles. But her broth- 
er Flaminio (who had joined her immediately aiter 

her husband’s death) struck it from her hand.” 
Her brother Marcello had also jvined her at Salo, 


and the first step they took was to write toamnounce 
the death to her enemy Ludovico, who gas still, it 
seems, at Venice, not having yet departe#to enter on 
his new duties at Corfu. : 

Prince Paolo Giordano Orsini h 
wife, Isabella dei Medici, ason, Vj 
was at.the time of his father’s th being educated 
at Florence, under the care of “the duke, his materal 
uncle. This young man was, of course, the natural 
heir of the deceased prince; and the will made in fa- 
vor of his widow, though it in nowise touched the im- 
mense territorial possessions, nor would, according to 
our mode of feeling on such matters, appear an un- 
reasonably large provision for the widow of a man of 
such fortune and position, was denounced by the fam- 
ily as monstrously unjust towards the heir. Their 
first step was to attempt to set the document aside, 
legally, on the ground of its having been made at the 
instigation of too violent an affection. 

Vittoria, when the first violence of her despair had 
in some degree subsided, on looking round her to see 
where she might hope for aid, decided on making 
three applications. Her first letter was to the Duke 
of Ferrara, who had been named the executor of her 
husband’s will. And the duke if would seem, prom- 
ised that he would, and did take care that any ques- 
tions arising on it should be honestly and fairly deter- - 
mined by the proper tribunals, and that it should 
receive full execution. The second letter was to the 
senate-of Venice, in which she set forth her friendless 
position, mentioned modestly her claims on the pro- 
tection of the republic as the widow of an Orsini, and 
besought the senators to see that she had justice done 


-left by his first 
inio Orsini, who 


her. This application also was favorably received; 


and the senate ordered their governor in Padua to 
see that she was put into possession of at least that 
valuable movable property in jewels, etc., which was 
then in that city. The third application was a more 
difficult one to make, and in it sa took a totally dif- 
ferent tone. In her letters to the Duke of Ferrara 
and to the Venetian Senate, she evidently had not 
abandoned the hope of securing the splendid position 
which her husband had intended to provide for her. 
But in the third, which was to no other than Pope 
Sixtus, she represents herself to stand in a very dif- 
ferent position. She appears to take it as certain, in 
writing to him, that she shall fail in making good her 
claim to any provision whatever under her husband’s 
will; does not even intimate any intention of resisting 
the intentions of his family; talks much of her re- 
morse, and repentence, disgust with the world and all 
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its vanities; and begs of his charity an alms of five 
hundred crowns to enable her to enter some convent 
either in Rome or Venice. It may be shrewdly 
@ubted whether Vittoria intended this humble plea 
fur the injured Pope’s merciful cnnsideration to be 
taken by him quite literally. Sixtus, however, either 
did not, or would not, see any other meaning in it.— 
His sister Cammilla, whose agony for the loss of her 
son we have seen, and who found it too hard a task 
to pardon the false wife, who had, as she doubted not, 
conspired to murder him, would fain have had the 
Pope reject her supplication. But, ‘What!’ said Six- 
tus, “if this wretched creature repents, and wishes to 
spend the remainder of her life in God’s service, shall 
we, his Vicar, refuse to her the means of doing so?’ 
So he gave orders that the exact sum asked, neither 
more nor dess, should be remitted to her at Padua. 
Vittoria wrote also to her brother, the Bishop of 
Fossombrong, acquainting him with the misfortune 
that had befallen her. It is likely that she had plac- 
ed no great reliance on help or comfort from that 
quarter. But she, in all probability, hardly expected 
to receive a reply, iff-which the right reverend prelate, 
whose morals had by this time, it is to be supposed, 
reached a pitch of the most aggravating sanctity, told 
her, that since her present position was miserable, 
and there was every reason to suppose that worse was 
at hand, she ought to thank God for having thus 
shown her the vanity of all earthly hopes and pleas- 
ures, and put the passing hours to profit in preparing 
herself for eternity, as it was very evident that the 
968 would not be content without compassing her 
eath. 
The dramatis persone of this faithful extract from 
the ehronicles of good old times, are, every one of 


_ them, it must be admitted, far from engaging charac- 


ters. But the present writer may mention, as a little 
bit of confidence between him and the reader, that he, 
for his part, would experience less repugnance in tak- 
ing any one of them by the hand—even the noble 
twenty-stone Orsini himself—than this young man of 
saintly morals developed into a bishop 

In the mean time, Ludovico Orsini had arrived in 
Padua from Venice; and his first interview with the 
beautiful widow showed her only to clearly what she 
had to expect of justice, forbearance, or knightly bear- 
ing from so illustrious a nobleman. He came with a 
retinue of armed men at his heels, whom he bade to 
surround the house, and keep good watch that noth- 
ing left it; while he went in, and roughly calling the 
frightened widow to his presence, bade her give ac- 
count to him of everything the late prince had lett. 


Having no means of resistence, Vittoria had no choice | 
but to obey. But Ludovico, finding, we are told, that 


certain objects of value which he knew his cousin to 
have had in his possession were not forthcoming, be- 
came so violent in his threats that being in fear for 
her life, she produced the missing articles, “and gave 


‘him good words, and bebaved with so much submis- 


sion, that he wrote off to the Cardinal dei Mcdici, that 
there would be no difficulty in the business, and that 
the whole matter was in his own hands.” On learn- 
ing, however, shortly afterwards, tliat, notwithstanding 
her timidity and apparent submissiveness, the widow 
had already made application to powerful protectors, 
and had taken steps for the clsinn of her legal 
rights, the noble bully was all the more enraged, from 


having prematurely boasted to the Medici of his pow- 
er to crush her and her pretensions so easily. Vittoria, 
moreover, immediately, as it would seem, after this 
scene of violence, took the prudent step of removing 
to the house her husband had hired in Padua. She 
was there more immediately under the protection of 
the podesta of that city, who had been charged by the 
Senate to see that the will in her favor was duly car- 
ried into execution as far as the goods situated within 
the territory of the republic were concerned; and was 
altogether, in such a city as Padua, less exposed to 
es violence than at Salo. 
eanwhile the Duke of Ferrara had also been tak- 

ing steps to have Vittoria's title to the chattel proper- 
ty duly decided by the Venetian courts. And on the 
twenty-third of December a decision was given on the 
various points raised in her favor. Whether she 
would ever be able to make good her claim to the 
remainder of the large property to which she was en- 
titled under her husband’s will, seemed exceeding] 
doubtful. But, as was always the case at that seated 
when a very much ‘arger portion of the wealth of the 
rich consisted in plate, gems, tapestry, and other such 
moveable goods, than in these days of public funds 
and joint-stock companies, the property secured to 
her by the decision of the Venetian courts was very 
considerable, sufficiently so in all probability to have 
already worked a change in the fair widow’s views as 
to the desirability of ending her days in a convent, 
and certainly not disposing her to adopt her reverend 
brother’s pious and fraternal mode of looking at her 
position and prospects. | 

But if the sentence of the judges at Padua was of 
sufficient importance to make a notable difference in 
the prospects of Vittoria, it had unhappily a fully pro- 
portionate effect in exasperating the rage and cupidity 
of her enemies. And the result which followed in the 
powerful and populous walled city of Padua, under 
the strong and vigilant government of the Republic 
of Venice—by far the best of any then existing in Ital 
—is a notable and striking sample of the social life 
of the sixteenth century. d 

That same night, the night of the twenty-third of 
December, the house in whieh Vittoria was living was 
forcibly entered by forty armed men in disguise. The 
first person they met was Flaminio Accoramboni, 
who was immediately slain. Marcello, the other bro- 
ther, had left the house but ashort time previously, 
and thus saved his life. The assassins then proceed- 
ed to the chamber of Vittoria, and one of them, a cer- 
tain Count Paganello, as it afterwards appeared, 
seized her by the arms, as she threw herself upon her 
knees, and held her, while Bartolomeo Visconti—an- 
other noble, observe—plunged a dagger into her side, 
and “wrenched it upwards and downwards until he 
found her heart.” 


CHAPTER IX.—THE MAJESTY OF THE LAW. 


Had the deed thus quickly done, and quickly told, 
been perpetrated in those days in any other part of 
Italy save the territory of the Queen of the Adriatic 
(and, it is fair to add, save Rome, also, during the 
short five years of the papacy of Sixtus the Fifth), 
this history would probably have been all told, and 
have ended here. But the government of Venice, 
with all its faults, did perform more of the duties for 
which all governments are established, than that of 
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any of the Italian states of that day, and meted out 
justice with an impartiality and a vigor unknown 
elsewhere. How much vigor was needed for the task, 
and how hard a struggle law—even in the bands of 
the powerful and unbending oligarchy of Venice—had 


with lawless violence, is curiously shown by what | 


follows. 
: On ‘the morning following, the bodies of the mur- 


dered brother and sister were laid in a neighboring 
church, and all Padua thronged to see the pitiful 
sight. The exceeding deauty of Vittoria moved to 
frenzy the pity and indignation of a people whose 
capacity for emotion was fostered and cultivated by 
every peculiarity of the social system in which they 
lived at the expense of their reflective powers and 
judgment. They “gnashed with their teeth,” as the 
historian says, against those who could have the 
heart to destroy so lovely a form. Of course the 
news of such a murder was very rapidly spread all 
over Italy; and when it reached Rome, the monk bio- 
grapher of Sixtus naively tells us, the Pope, who was 
in the act of sending off the five huncred crowns 
which poor Vittoria had asked of his charity, locked 
them up and then visited “the seven churches” to 
pray for her soul instead. 

It required very little sagacity to guess who was 
the pee sin of caine which had been 
committed. .And the magistrates of Padua sent at 
once to Ludovico Orsini to summon him to an exami- 
nation. He presented himself at the tribunal with 
forty armed men at his back. The “Captain of the 
City”—the head of the executive power—shut the 
gates of the town-hall against this band, and signified 
to the prince that he could bring in with him only 
three or four followers. He pretended to assent, but 
immediately on the door being opened, the whole of 
the band rushed in. Before the magistrate he began 
to bluster, affecting to consider himself exceedingly 
ill-treated in being thus summoned before a court of 
justice. Men of his rank, he said, were not wont to 
be questiened. As for the death of the late prince’s 
wife, and that of her brother, he knew nothing of the 
matter; but he should hold the magistrates responsible 
for the safeguard of the property she had held in her 
hands, which he demanded should be delivered over 
to him. 

In all sincerity, the noble and lawless murderer was 

rebably no little astonished at the measures the 
‘Venetian magistrates were taking. His Roman expe- 
riences fully justified him in thinking that it was 
quite out ef the question that a man of his name and 
station should be in earnest ealled upon to answer 
for his deeds. And he probably little thought, even 
yet that the outrage his Rovian had committed would 
followed by any serious results, When ordered to 
put his answer to the question of the tribunal into writ- 
ing, he positively refused to degrade himself by doing 
anything of the kind. But he offered to show the ma- 
gistrates a letter, which he had written to his relative, 
the Prince Virginio Orsini, at Florence, in which the 
truth, as far as he was concerned, respecting the late 
occurrences, was stated, and which he demanded to 
be allowed to send. The magistrates consulted on 
the propriety of at once arresting him. But the pres- 
ence of his band of armed fullowers, and the certainty 
that the arrest would not be effected without the loss 
of probably many lives, induced them to temporize. 


He was allowed to send the letter, which, of course, 
represented him as a ignorant of the means 
by which the Princess Vittoria had met her death, 
and to depart from the town-hall. 


LATEST GHOST TALK. 


The persuasion that the spirits of the departed oc- - 
casionally revisit the scene of their earthly existence 
is too general to render necessary any excuse for an 
occasional return to the subject, whenever the occur- 
rence of some incident of novel feature,—or the start- 
ing of new theories of explanation,—give promise of 
any profitable result. The object of this paper is not 
to advocate the doctrine that the revisitings just allu- 
ded to are permitted, but simply to narrate an addi- 
tion to ghostly literature. 

Very few years have passed since the occurrence, 
in a busy thoroughfare of busy London, of an incident 
which it will be better to give in the words of the 
narrator. 

“It was on a wild stormy night in the spring of 
1857, that I was sitting before the fire at my lodgings 
in street, with an open book on my knee. The 
fire had burned very low, and I had not replenished 
it; for the weather, stormy as it was, was warm, and 
one of the windows had remained, since dinner, par- 
tially unclosed. 

My sitting room was on the third floor—one of 
those queer old rooms that seem expressly adapted to 
the occupancy of sprites and bogies. The walls were 
panelled to a height of six feet from the floor, and the 
cornices covered with fantastic mouldings. Hea 
articles of furniture, including a mighty high-backed 
chair, disposed in different parts of the room, were 
lighted up occasionally by the flickering gaseous 
flame in the grate, which soon abandoned them to 
deeper and deeper darkness as its aliment grew less. 

In the center of the apartment there stood a large 
round table. Between this and the fire I sat, as I 
have mentioned, with a volume on my knee. It was 
upon the subject of the law of evidence, and to say 
truth showed small tokens of frequent consultation. I 
Had lapsed into meditation, and thence into a state 
of dreamy semi-consciousness, when my attention was 
attracted by a movement of the door, of which, from 
my position, I commanded a view. I saw it, through 
my half-closed eyes, open slowly and noiselessly, and 
next moment a female figure entered the room. 

It was not a very alarming apparition, being noth- 
ing more than an extremely pretty woman of about 
twenty-five, with light brown hair, gracefully arrang- 
ed under a bonnet of the ordinary fashion of the day. 
Her features were perfectly strange to me. They 
were regular, and she would have been altogether a - 
very attractive person but for the circumstance that © 
her eyes had a strange unearthly expression,—a look 
as of one who had gazed on things immortal —per- 
haps to speak more familiarly, a look such as medical 
svience has described as appearing in the eyes of 
criminals who have been by some strange accident, 
torn from the jaws of death after the hangman had, to 
all appearance perfurmed his ghastly office. I myself 
have seen some similar expression in the faces of men 
who have endured awiul peril, and have been by some 
unforseen circumstance, rescued from destruction 
when the real bitterness of death had passed. 
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So much was I fascinated by that peculiar glance, 
that I sat, like one entranced, without power of move- 
ment, my heart alone reminding me, by its accelerat- 
ed beat, that I lived and was cognizant of what was 
presented to my eyes. , 


My mysterious visitor advanced to the table, with- 
ont taking the least notice of me, and removing her 
bonnet with the easy natural manner of one coming 
home from a walk, laid it on the table. She then 
took from her pocket a little book bound in crimson 
velvet, and, drawing a chair to the fire, seemed to 
become absorbed in its perusal. In sitting down, she 
turned her side to me; anda gleam from the dyin 
fire suddenly revealed to me a ghastly gaping wel 
in the right temple, such as might have been caused 
by a fall against some sharp and hard substance. 


It was now that the conviction rushed upon me 
that my silent visitor was not of this world; yet I do 
not remember that I experienced any feeling akin to 
consternation. Curiosity and interest, at all events, 


_ were predominant; and I watched herevery move- 


meyt with almost breathless attention. 


After I know not what time—probably some ten 
™minutes—passed in this manner, the girl seemed to 
become restless and uneasy. She glanced from her 
book to the door,—to the window,—to the mantle- 
shelf (as though a clock stood there),—tried to reset- 
tle to her book, but apparently failed; and, at length, 
laying it down, murmured to herself: ‘‘What in the 
world can detain him? It is long past his time.” 


She remained as it were buried in thought for a few 
moments; then, with an audible sigh, resumed her 
reading. It did not answer, however. It was mani- 
fest that she could not control some anxious thought; 


and now, as if taking a sudden resolution, she replac- 


ed the volume in her pocket, rose, put on her bonnet, 
and moved towards the door. Suddenly she paused, 
turned, approached the window, and seeming to raise 
it, gazed steadfastly out. 


The next moment, she gave a violent start, and ap- 
peared to gasp for breath, her clasped hands and 
straining eyeballs indicating that some terrible object 
was presented to her view. Then, with one loud, 
heart-broken cry, she threw her arms wildly above 
her head, and cast herself from the window! 


That cry scemed to arouse me from my trance-like 
condition. I was on my feet in a second, and rushed 
to the window. Had my senses deceived me? No 
doubt; for it was barely open,—as I had leftit. I 
flung up the sash, and leaned forth. In the streets 
all was as usual. The stream of human life passed 
uninterruptedly on. A collected policeman glanced 


~up at my opening window, and sauntered by. Two 


men were calmly smoking at a window fronting mine. 
It was plain they had heard or seen nothing amiss. 
Much marvelling, I returned to my chair and book; 
but little enough of the law of evidence found its way, 
that evening, into my disturbed brain. 


The next day I took an opportunity of speaking 
confidentially to my landlady. Had anything of an 
unusual nature been seen in that house before? The 
worthy woman hesitated. Why did I ask that? I 
told her all; and, moved by a sudden impulse, inquir- 
ed if any calamity had occurred in those apartments 
which might, to some minds, account for the strange 
appearance I had witnessed. 


With a little pressing the woman informed me 
that, just a year before, a tragical incident had oc- 
curred there. A young couple had occupied the rooms 
on the third floor. The lady was very pretty, with 
light brown hair, and was tenderly attached to her 
young mate, who was a clerk in some one of the large 
city offices. 

One day she returned from her walk as usual, and 
fearing she was late, ran bastily up, half pene 
to find her husband awaiting her. He had not arrived, 
however; and, having thrown aside her bonnet, and 
set the room in order, she sat down beside the fire, 
and strove to forget her impatience in the perusal of a 
book which George had that day presented to her. 
Dinner-time came, and tea-time, but no George. 
Dreading she knew not what, the poor girl at last ran 
to the window, determined to keep watch until he ar- 
rived. For some time she had been noticed leaning 
motionless over the window-sill. But a new object 
attacted the attention of those who watched her. A 
stretcher was borne up the street, upon which lay a 
crushed distorted corpse. It was the young husband. 
He had fallen from a steamer’s deck, and been crushed 
and drowned between the boat and pier. As they 
halted at the door which he quitted in health and 
mirth that morning, a piercing shriek alarmed the 
whole street, The youn on had flung herself 
from the window. Her Ried struck the curb-stone. 
She was killed on the spot.” 

A ghostly appearance, under similar circumstances, 
was witnessed by the aunt of a lady row resident in 
London, who was at the time on a visit to Canada. 
She was about fifteen, healthy in body and in mind, 
and gifted with @ remarkably clear intelligence. 
While sitting, in broad day, beneath a cherry tree, 
whose branches overhung a paling at right angles 
to her seat, she saw a young girl come tripping along 
the paling. In wondering how she was enabled to 
keep het footing, the lady noticed that her tiny feet 
were encased in high-heeled red morocco 
Her dress was of old fashion, consisting partly of the 
then obsolete “négligé” and a long blue scarf. Ar- 
rived beneath the tree, the visionary figure unwound 
the scarf, securing one end to an overhanging bough, 
made a loop at the other end, and, slipping it over her 
head, leaped from the paling! On witiessing this, the 
young seer fainted away! 


Subsequent inquiry proved that, at a period not 
less than sixty years before, a girl named Caroline” 
Waldstein, daughter of a former proprietor of the es- 
tate, having been jilted by her lover, put an end to 
her life at the spot and in the manner depicted in the 
vision. 

Instances of the warning dream, involving minute 
particulars, possess a certain interest. Here is a re- 
cent example:— 


The father of a friend of the writer, an old Penin- 
sular officer—he commanded his regiment at Water- 
loo—was residing, not long since, about twelve miles 
from London, in a direction where, strange to say, no 
railway passed sufficiently near to materially accele- 
rate the journey to town. One morning the Colonel 
found, among the letters awaiting him on the break- 
fast table, an application from a friend of his, who 
was engaged in some business of a fluctnating and 
speculative character, earnestly requesting the loan 
of a hundred pounds. ‘The writer resided in Wim- 
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le Street, where the Colonel had often partaken of 
his friend’s hospitality. Unwilling to refuse such an 
appeal, he instantly transmitted by post, a check for 
the required amount. 

On the succeeding night, his eldest daughter dream- 
ed that the applicant had sustained a reverse of so 
crippling a nature, that insolvency was inevitable, and 
her father’s money was consequently lost. So deep 
was the impression thus unexpectedly suggested to her 
mind, that the young lady left her bed, and going 
straight to her mother’s room, communicated her 
dream. Her sleepy parent merely remonstrated, and 
sent her away. But a second time came back the 
disturbing dream, and with an angry force that sent 
her a second time to her mother’s bed-side.- Once 
more—but with soothing and gentleness—Miss Mar- 
garet was dismissed to her repose. However, about 
four in the morning, the dream returned for the third 
time, and now the young lady fair'y got up, dressed 
herself, and appealed to her father, declaring that she 
would not attempt to sleep again, until the truth of 
what she now believed to be a warning should be in- 
vestigated. ‘The Colonel’s interest and curiosity was 
aroused. He ordered his cartiage at half past six, 
and taking his daughter with him, started for Wim- 
pole Street. 

The travelers knew the habits of their friend. He 
never quitted his bedroom till nine o’clock, and when, 
a little before that hour, they were ushered into his 
breakfast-parlor, the morning’s letters lay beside his 
plate. Among them the Colonel recognized his own, 
which, under the peculiar circumstances, and the 
pressing instances of his daughter, the gallant officer 
felt justified in abstracting, and placing in his pocket. 
Upon the appearance of the master of the house, the 
visitor explained, and with perfect truth, that he had 
come thus early to town purposely to express his very 
sincere regret that circumstances equally uncontrolla- 
ble and unforseen, rendered it impossible for him to 
comply with his request for a loan. 

How these excuses were received, history does not 
state. One thing, however, is beyund all question, 
that the gentleman’s name appeared in the next Gaz- 
ette, and that owing to liabilities in regard to which 
the poor Colonel’s loan would have been as a drop in’ 
a well! Who would deny that here was a dream 
fairly worth a hundred pounds? 

The following has been authenticated: Mr. L. L., 
one of the best and boldest members of the famous 
Midlandshire hunt, was killed by his horse falling 
with him at a leap. He left a widow and one daugh- 
ter, a very lovely girl. Mr. L.’s estate, however, 
passed to a male heir,—a distant couisn,—and Mrs. 
L. and hér daughter determined to take up her abode 
on the Continent. 

After a short sojourn to Paris, they proceeded to 
Tours, traveling, from preference, by the posting road, 
until, one evening the picturesque aspect of a little 
hamlet, overlooked by a fine chateau, induced them 
to halt there for the night. They were informed by 
the landlord of the rustic inn, that the gray-walled 
mansion to the south was the property of Monsieur 
Gaspard, a widower, who desired to dispose of it, and, 
meanwhile, reside about a league from the house. 
Next morning Mrs. L. and her daughter passed some 
hours exploring the venerable mansion, and roaming 
in its noble but neglected gardens, until they arrived 


at the conclusion that nothing could please them bet- 
ter. A proposal was forthwith addressed to the pro- 
prietor. No difficulties ensued, and the ladies were 
quickly installed in their new possession, as well as, 
it would seem, in the good graces of Monsieur Gas- 
pard himself, for he payed them frequent visits, and 
speedily established himself on the footing of an inti- 
mate friend. 

He was a man of more than ordinary talents, hav- 
ing, moreover, the art to turn them to advantage, and 
it was not very long before Monsieur Gaspard be- 
come the declared suitor of Ada L. 

One peculiarity he possessed, which had soon at- 
tracted Mrs. L’s notice; a liability to sudden fits of 
gloom and abstraction, against which he manifestly 
strove in vain. These, however, it is true, were not 
of frequent occurrence; and, with this single excep- 
tion, all went merrily as that marriage bell, which, in 
about a fortnight, was to celebrate the union of the 
affianced pair. For Monsieur Gaspard was an ardent 
lover, and gave his mistress no peace; until he had 
secured an early day. One night, Ada, fatigued with 
a walk somewhat longer than common, withdrew ear- 
ly to her chamber, a lofty, spacious apartment, with 
furniture of oak and ebony, and having a large old 
wardrobe directly facing the bed. She was awakened 
by sounds like the rustling of a silk dress; and, to her 
amazement, saw a young lady richly attired in the 
fashion of a ‘past period, cross the room, and disap- 
peared, as it seemed, into the closed wordrobe. 

The vision had passed so suddenly that the young 
lady had no difficulty in persuading herself that it 
was nothing more than a dream, or one of those im- 
pressions, so real in appearance, that frequently visit 
us on the confines of actual sleep. When, however, 
on the next night, a precisely similar incident recur- 
red, and still more, when the third night presented the 
same image, Miss L’s alarm and dismay were fully 
aroused. On this last occasion, she had taken her 
maid to sleep with her, and it was the loud scream 
of the latter that awakened her, in time to notice the 
retreating figure. : 

Cautioning the servant to be silent on the matter, 
Miss L. communicated the circumstance to her mo- 
ther. Workmen were sent for to examine and re- 
move the wardrobe, when at the back was found a 
small door. This, being forced open, revealed a nar- 
row flight of stairs, which conducted the searchers to 
a little vault-like chamber. In one corner lay a heap 
of moth-eaten clothes,and other objects; which a near- 
er scrutiny proved to be the remains of a human be- 
ing, of which little more than the skeleton was lett. A 
ring and a locket were also found, and these, at the 
police inquiry which succeeded, tended to the identifi- 
cation of the remains as those of a beautiful girl of 
the village, who, five years before, had, as it wag sup- 
posed, quitted her home with a young soldier who 
had been seen in the neighborhood. 

Monsieur Gaspard was placed under surveillance; 
but even this cautious step sufficed. His conscience 
had long tormented him. He acknowledged that he 
had seduced and murdered the girl; but under what 
precise circumstances was never revealed, except to 
his confessor. He was found guilty, but not execut- 
ed,— passing the remainder of his miserable life in a 
condition, worse than death, of a prisoner in the gal- 
leys, without hope of pardon. 
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NATIONAL TRAITS AND THEIR CAUSES. 


Number ONE. 

No student of human nature can doubt that sur- 
roundings and past associations have had immensely 
to do with the forming of national character. Those 
traits of charaeter which’ circumstances cherish in a 
nation, become its national features. Nations are just 
what they have been moulded. The smartness, dull- 
hess, acuteness, bravery, docility, intellectuality or 
practical character of a nation, can always be traced 
either to its geographical position, its climate, and 
scencry, or its histury. There is not an exception to 
this rule in the features of any nation on the globe. So 
much is this the case; that the student of history in its 
enlarged sense, can almost describe the past history 
of a country from the present character of its inhabit- 
ants; while at the same time, if given a locality on 
the globe for the home of a people, he could as clearly 
and correctly foretell whether that nation would be a 
highly commercial people, or whether it would be less 
practical and moreintellectual. 

Very prominent among the causes mentioned as 
moulding the character of a people, are those of 
scenery and climate. On account of the influence of 
scenery, 4 mountain people are always hardy, heroic 
and unsubduable. There is as great a difference be- 
tween a lowland nation and a mountain bred people, 
as there is between the respective locations on which 
each dwells. Wild mountain scenery inspires in the 
soul a love of freedom and an indisposition to cofform 
to petty mechanical routine. Such nations are never 
conquerable without a vast expenditure of blood and 
treasure, and seldom then. A love of excitement and 
romance, and a fondness for feats of physical daring, 
especially characterise the youthful portion of a moun- 
tain people. These instincts of freedom and daring 
are not their own altogether, they are the instincts of 
the scenes amid which they dwell. The flattest, 
tamest and most mechanical specimen of humanity 
that ever cringed, would have been the same uncon- 
querable being, had his birth-place been the moun- 
ee and the traditions of a mountain race his from 

Irth. 

While such are the effects of wild and romantic 
scenery, the denizen of a valley or a wide, low, flat 
extent of country, is as sure to be as many degrees 
lower in the temperature of his feelings as is the air 
he breathes, and he will be as much less excitable as 
the uniformity of the plain he daily surveys is less in- 
than mountain wilds. Then as to climate, like 


an inspiration it seems to infuse its character into the 
very being of those born under its influence. The 
southerner, like the southern clime, is always warm 
and impetuous; while the northerner of Britain, Amer- 
ica, Italy or France, is always as much more slow and 
cool in judgment and action as his climate is m 
frigid and less spontaneous and productive. An equal, 
mild and genial climate, will cherish a genial, even 
flow of disposition, and will stamp such characteristics 
on the very countenances of acommunity; whilst ex- 
tremes of temperature will mark their iufluence in 
changing and restless dispositions. 


If so much is effected by scenery and climate, geo- 
graphical facilities have done as much more to make 
nations just what they are—detaching some from the 
great highways of trade, and insulating them in _posi- 
tions where their ideas could receive no change or ad- 
dition from foreign influence. The extent of territory 
presenting opportunities for change-of location and 
personal independence, as in the case of America, has 
fostered and kept alive those feelings and character- 
istics, for which the American representative of the 
Anglo-Saxon race is so remarkable. His love of free- 
dom and unbounded liberty, is as much an inspiration 
flowing from the immense extent of country over 
which he roams, as anything else. Let the subject of 
kingly or ducal despotism come to this country, and 
it does not take above one generation to produce in 
him or his descendants as great aspecimen offreedom 
loving humanity as the native American himself. 


Look at the mild, placid and contented Dane, de- 
scendant as he i3 of a wild and all-conquering race. 
that ravaged the seas and exacted tribute on the land, 
what has moulded his present traits? An open sea- 
board in times when surrounding nations were weak, 
led to his predatory life m ancient times. The seaside 
and mighty deep swelling on his shores, moulded him 
into the hardy seaman, and he took into his composi- 
tion the character of the wild Baltic Sea, over which 
he sailed on his work of death and conquest. The 
rise of mighty nationalities, however, around his coast, 
repressed his love fof such adventures and ages of 
seclusion and monotony have produced the quieg and 
gentle, but honest and enduring Dane of to-day. — 


Equally a character of circumstances is the German. 
He is a highly studious being, and pre-eminently a 
lover of social life. He possesses an immense love of 
home ties, and is,never without a grand theory of 
universal brotherhood in his brain. His dreamy, stu- 
dious nature, has partially been the result of the ab- 
sence of his country from the highways of the com- 
mercial world. He has thus had time for thought and 
the development of abstract ideas; hence, he has 
worked at mental conceptions till German metaphysics 
have become a proverb. Again, his is a land of hill 
and dale and inspiring scenery, with lovely secluded 
groves, where his meditative nature has been fed and 
fostered. His climate has no extremes, but peaceful 
alterations follow each other in mild succession, mould- 
ing and cheriching a peaceful flow of ideas and the 
peaceful cast of character as stamped! upon his. face. 
The want in the German of what some would call a 
practical cast of character, can be traced to his situa- 
tion in the interior of acontinent, with scarcely a single 
harbor or mile of sea coast to draw out his energies as 
a navigator or trader; hence Germany is not a nation 
of merchant princes or adventurers, because the facilli- 
ties for commerce or enterprise are too far out of the 
way to be inviting. Whilst the German’s love of 
unity and home associations has been cherished by the . 
permanence of his family relations in one fixed locality, 
as a subject of permanent dynasties, developing in bim 
an immense love of home and homestead, so his 
great conceptions of brotherhood have been fostered 
by the idea of unity expressed in the combination of 
the great family of States in which he lives. Yet, 
right on the back of the love of brotherhood and 
peaceful relations—so strong in the German—there 
slumbers in his character an independence and warlike 
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f:eling, when that sense of independence is touched, 
hence the curious mixture of soldier and scholar, seen 
in the @erman student. The first to turn out in mili 
tary attitude, whenever any question of national right 
is involved. Ready at any moment for a big fight or 
a big stndy! The warlike spirit of the youth of 
Germany, so strangely constrasting with their studious 
vocations, can be traced to the warlike origin of the 
race—to grand traditions of empire possessed by their 
family, and to the historical association of their name 
with every movement in behalf ofindependent speech 
and thought; in a word, the past history and geo- 
graphical conditions, combined with the influence of 
scenery and climate, have given birth to the German 
of our time, as they have to the representative of any 
other nation. The German, like the American or the 
Englishman, is a reflex of his country. The Hol- 
lander, while possessed of great national virtue—as far 
as enterprise is concerned—is flat and stagnant as the 
dykes and marshes of his native country. The Aus- 
trian is warm, gushing and sunny as his climate, while 
the German of the Rhine is as romantic as his native 
scenery! In all cases, man, wherever you find him, 
takes into his nature the type and disposition of the 
land on which he dwells. 


“Tae Fincer or Gop 1n History.”—As we under- 
stand a second lecture is to be delivered on this sub- 
ject by Mr. Kelsey, the completion of this article is 
deferred:for a short time. 

We ent the first of some articles on National 
Traits and their Causes, with the purpose of giving 
a complete series on this interesting subject. 


WHAT WE NEED. 


Sarr Lake Crry, Feb. 26, ’68. 


Korron Utan Macazine: 

As your Magazine is devoted to the encouragement 
of Science, you will, perhaps, allow me sufficient space 
to lay before your readers the following respecting 
the wants of the lecture-attending portion of our com- 
munity: Lectures of a certain kind have now for sev- 
eral winters, with more or less regularity, been given 
in this city. The lead in this business has been, to 
his credit, for a long time sustained by Prest. Joseph 
Young. The little Seventies’ Council Hall has been 
devoted by him with great earnestness and labor to 
the work. The managing committee, however, in 
adjourning the meetings to the 13th Ward Assembly 
Rooms, have but deferred to the wishes of the public 
as demonstrated by the large and respectable audi- 
ences that have since attended. 

So far, I think, we have moved ahead, but all our 
lectures up to this point, interesting as they have been 
—have been illustrated only by verbal aid. On such 
subjects as the Lecture of Mr. Kelsey’s to which you 
adverted last week this is all that is required. But 
we need instruction in Geology, Astronomy, Physiolo 
gy, &c., which cannot be properly explained without 
the aid of Diagrams. In Geology, we need to see the 
order of the earth’s strata; in Astronomy, the orbits 
of the planets; and in Physiology, the course of the 
blood in the system. 

Now, cannot our managing commifites procure 


these aids and give us a course of truly popular Lec- 
tures. Such illustrations can be procured through 
any of the gentlemen undertaking to send for books 
and charts. Whilethey are about it, materials for 
chemical experiments could be procured, alsoa small 
cabinet of geological specimens. Once introduced, 
committees in the settlements would soon follow suit, 
and the elements of a small “Polytechnic” would be in 
our midst. SUBSCRIBER. 


NOTES AND COMMENTS 
BY 
“OUR HIRED MAN.” 


There is evidently a conspiracy on foot, classically 
speaking, ‘“‘to floor’ or otherwise demoralize our illus- 
trious assistant as the following questions will show. It 
having been stated some weeks since that an effort 
was being made to discover the politics of our friend, 
whether he was a “southern fire-eater a northern 
mud-sill or a western pork-packer,”’ a correspondent 
who evidently believes that our co-laborer cannot 
answer this question, asks in a tone of pretended 
good humor,—‘‘and pray, what may happen to be the 
politics of a pork-packer?’’ Now ‘‘our hired man” is 
not perfectly certain to a hair (or even a bristle) but 
he believes they are a class of politicians who believe 
in “going the whole hog.” 

Again, since the late publication of his valuable 
scientific discoveries and the consequent light in 
which he is now held as one of the great astronomers 
of the age, some envious person wants to know, see- 
ing th@“our hired man” knows so much,—“where 
might we suppose the materials of the moon were 
obtained from on the supposition that it was made of 
green cheese?” This intricate question which would 
upset the brains of most hanna men, is easily ans- 
wered by our assistant. He replies, “where should 
they come from but from the milky whey?’ 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


A. G. A. wants ® know, supposing a company take up a claim of a 
thousand acres of timber land, and not having sufficient means te make a ° . 
road thereto, offer to sell the timber thereon at, say $50 per acre and after 
selling a quantity discover that they have not realized enough to construct 
the road, are they entitled, under the circumstances, to call upon those 
who have already paid up, for an increase of pay, without giving them in 
return a larger claim on the timberf Answer: The question weuld, in our 
opinion, turn on the exact conditions upon which the timber was sold, If 
the company unconditionally offered so mach timber, with a road thereto, 
at so much per acre, it is, legally speaking, none of the business of the 
pur hasers whether the payment of their individual shares enables the 
company to complete the road or not. The company are bound to finish 
the road at the price per acre stipulated, unless, in the articles of sale, a 
liability for an increase of price was stated. 


says:—** Will you please inform me of the origin of the Eng- 
lish Alphabet? I am prompted to ask this question by one of the learned 
ones stating that it originated from the first letters of the names of principal 
animals in Noah's ark. Not being willing to be.ieve this statement, I 
appeal to you: ae 

Our correspondent may well call any one who can trace the English Al- 
phabet, or anything else of a literary nature, back to Nah’s ark, ‘‘a 
learned one.” The invention of the Alphabet is buried in the depths of 
antiquity. No one with our present information can discover it, although 
some ascribe it to the Phenicians, while others do the same with other 
probable sources The “principal animale” of Noah‘s ark must have been 
very*few to have only given names to 26 letters. The supposition that the 
first letters of their names gave the sounds of our Alphabet is a very 
amusing conceit. Which animals were selectedforA BC? . 
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THE PICKWICKIANS AT THE SHAM FIGHT. 


_ The whole population of Rochester and the adjoining towns 
rose from their beds at an early hour of the following morning, 
in a state of the utmost bustle and excitement. A grand re- 
view was to take place upon the Lines. The manceuvres of 
half-a-dozen regiments were to be inspected by the eagle eye 
of the commander-in-chief; temporary fortifications had been 
erected; the citadel was to be attacked and taken, and a mine 
was to be sprung. 

Mr. Pickwick was, as our readers may have su a an 
enthusiastic admirer of the army. Nothing could have been 
more delightful to him—nothing could have harmonized so well 
with the peculiar feeling of each of bis companions—as this 
sight. Accordingly they were soon afoot, and walking in the 
direction of the scene of action, towards which crowds of peo- 
ple were already pouring, from a variety of quarters. 


The appearance of everything on the Lines, denoted that 
the approching ceremony was one of the utmost grandeur and 
importance. "Phere were sentries posted to keep the ground 
for the trgops. and servants on the batteries keeping places for 
the ladies, and sergeants running to and fro, with vellum- 
covered books under their arms, and Colonel Bulder, in full 
military uniform, on horseback, galloping first to one place and 
then to another, and backing his horse among the people, and 
prancing, and curvetting, and shouting in a most alarming 
manner, and making himself very hoarse in the voice, and very 
red in the face, without any assignable cause or reason what- 
ever. Officers were running backwards and forwards, first com- 
municating with Colonel Bulder, and then ordering the ser- 

ts, and then running away altogether; and even the pic? 
privates themsel¥es !ooked from behind their glazed stocks wit 
an air of mysterious solemnity, which sufficiently bespoke the 
special nature of the occasion. 

-Mr. Pickwick and his three companions stationed tygmselves 
in the front rank of the crowd, and patiently awaited The com- 
mencement of the proceedings. The throng was increasing 
every moment; and the efforts they were compelled to make, 
to retain the position they had gained, sufficiently occupied 
their attention during the two hours that ensued. At one time 
there was a sudden pressure from bebind; and then Mr. Pick- 
wick was jerked forward for several yards, with a degree of 
speed and elasticity highly inconsistent with the general gravity 
of his demeanor; at another moment there was a request to 
‘keep back’ from the front, and then the butt end of a musket 
was either dropped upon Mr. Pickwick’s toe, to remind him of 
the demand, or thrust into his chest to ensure its being com- 
plied with. Then some facetious gentleman om the left, after 
pressing sideways in a body, and squeezing Mr. Snodgrass into 
the very last extreme of human torture, would request to know 
“vere he vos a shovin’ to,”’ and when Mr. Winkle had done ex- 
pressing his excessive indignation at witnessing this unpro- 
voked assault, some person bebind would knock his hat over 
his eyes, and beg favor of his putting his head in his 

ket. 

At length that low roar of many voices ran through the crowd, 
which usually announces the arrival of whatever they are waiting 
for. All eyes were turned in the direction of the sally-port. 
A few moments of eager expectation, and colors were seen 
fluttering gaily in the air, arms glistened brightly in the san; 
column after column poured on to the plain. The troops halt- 
ed and formed; the word of command rung through the line, 
there was a general clash of muskets, as arms were presented; 
and the commander-in-chief, attended by Colonel Bulder and 
numerous officers, cantered to the front. The military bands 
struck up altogether; the horses stood upon two legs each. can- 
tered backwards, and whisked their tails about in all direc- 
tions; the dogs barked, the mob screamed, the troops recovered, 
and nothing was to be seen on either side, as far as the eye 


~ gould reach, but a long perspective of red coats and white 


trousers, fixed and motionless. 

Mr. Pickwick had been so fully occupied in falling about, 
and disentangling himself, miraculously, from between the legs 
ef horses, that he had not enjoyed sufficient leisure to observe 
the scene before bim, until it assumed the appearance we 
have just described. When he was at last enabled to stand 


firmly on his legs his gratification and delight were unbounded. 

“Can anything be finer and more delightful?” he inquired of 
Mr. Winkle. 

“Nothing,” replied that gentleman, who bad had a short man 
standing on each of his feet, for the quarter of an hour imme- 
diately preceding, 

“It is indeed a noble and brilliant sight,” said Mr. Snodgrass, | 
in whose bosom a blaze of poetry was rapidly bursting forth, 
“to see the gallant defenders of their country drawn up in 
brilliant array before its peaceful citizens; their faces beaming 
—not with warlike ferocity, but with civilized gentleness; 
their eyes flashing—not with the rude fire of rapine or revenge, 
but with the soft light of humanity and intelligence,” 

Mr. Pickwick fully entered into the spirit of this eulogium, 
but he could not exactly re-echo its terms; for the soft light of 
intelligence burnt rather feebly in the eyes of the warriors, in- 
asmuch as the command “eyes front’’ had been given; and all 
the spectator saw before him was several thousand pair of 
optics, staring straight forward, wholly divested of any ex- 
pression whatever, 

“We are in a capital situation now,” said Mr. Pickwick, 
looking round him. The crowd had gradually dispersed from 
their immediate vicinity, and they were nearly alone. 

‘Capital!’ echoed both Mr. Snodgrass and Mr. Winkle. 

“What are they doing now?” inquired Mr. Pickwick, adjust- 
ing his spectacles. 

“[—I—rather think,” said Mr. Winkle, changing color—“I 
rather think they are going to fire.” 

“Nonsense,’’ said Mr. Pickwick, hastily. 

fesse really think they are,’’ urged Mr. Snodgrass, somewhat 


rmed. 

“Impossible,” replied Mr. Pickwick. He had hardly uttered 
the word, when the whole half-dozen regiments levelled their 
muskets as if they had but one common object, and that object 
the Pickwickians; and burst forth with the most awful and 
tremendous discharge, that ever shook the earth to its centre, 
or an elderly gentleman off his. .: 

It was in this trying situation, exposed to a galligghe of 
blank cartridges, ani harrassed by the operations li- 
tary, a fresh body of whom had begun to fall in, on the oppo- 
site side, that Mr. Pickwick displayed that perfect coolness and 
self-possession which are the indispensable accompaniments of 
& great — He seized Mr. Winkle by the arm, and placing 
himself Between that gentleman and Mr. Snodgrass, earnestly 
besought them to remember that, beyond the possibility of be- 
ing rendered deaf by the noise,there was no immediate danger 
to be apprehended from the ‘firing. 

“‘But—but—suppose some of the men should happen to have 
ball cartridges by mistake.”’ remonstrated Mr. Winkle, pallid at 
the supposition he was himself conjuring up. “1 heard some- 
thing whistle through the air just now—so sharp; close to my 
ear 


‘“‘We had better throw ourselves on our faces, hadn’t we?”’ 
said Mr. Snodgrass. 

“No, no; it’s over now,”’ said Mr. Pickwick. His lip might 
quiver, and his cheek might blanch, but no expression of fear 
or concern escaped the lips of that immortal man. 

Mr. Pickwick was right: the firing ceased; but he had scarce- 
ly time to congratulate himself on the ne of his opinion, 
when a quick movement was visible in the line; the hoarse 
shout of the word of command ran along it, and before either 
of the party could form a guess at the meaning of this new ma- 
neuvre, the whole of the half-dozen regiments, with fixed bay- 
onets, charged at double quick time down upon the very spot 
on which Mr. Pickwick and his friends were stationed. 

Man is but mortal; and there is a point beyond which human 
courage cannot extend. Mr. Pickwick gazed through his spee- 
tacles for an instant on the advancing mass; and then fairl 
turned his back and—we will not say fled; firstly, because it 
an ignoble term, and secondly, because Mr. Pickwick’s figure 
was by no means adapted for that mode of retreat—he trotted 
away, atas quick a rate as his legs would carry him; so quickly 
indeed, that he did not perceive the awkwardness of his situa- 
tion, to the full extent, until too late. 

‘The opposite troops, whose fa!ling in had perplexed Mr. Pick- 
wick a few seconds before, were drawn up to repel the mimic 
attack of the sham besiegers of the citadel; and the consequence 
was, that Mr. tickwick and his two companions found them- 
selves suddenly inclosed between two lines of great length; the 
one advancing at a rapid pace, and the other firmly waiting 
the collision in hostile array. 

ort the officers of the advancing line— 


“Get out o 


way,” cried the officers of thestationaryone. — 
L “Where are we to go to?” screamed the agitated Pickwick- | 
ans. 
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Hoi—hoi—hoi,”’ was the only reply. There was a moment 
of intense bewilderment, a heavy tramp of foot-steps, a violent 
concussion; a smothered laugh—the half dozen regiments were 
half @ thousand yards off; and the soles of Mr. Pickwick’s boots 
evated in air. 

inedeven and Mr. Winkle bad each performed a com- 

ulsory summerset with remarkable agility, when the first ob- 
Feet that met the eyes of the latter as he sat on the ground, 
staunching with a yellow silk handkerchief the stream of life 
which issued from his nose, was his venerated leader at some 
distance off, running after his own hat, which was gamboling 


playfully away in perspective. 


THE CREAM OF THE PAPERS. 


JOHN STRAUSS AND HIS SOPHIE WALTZ. 


Strauss is a second Orpheus, whose tender-moaning, spirit- 
stirring, love-kissing music conquers the most inveterate ene- 
my of Terpsichore; whose magic sounds soothe hearts, still 
sighs, dry tears, tame wild beasts, and move the stones them- 
selves. Strauss has written waltzes that are more to me than 
many operas. In seven of his measures, there is often more 
melody than in as many heavy scores of other musicians. He 
is the idol of women. In every house, on every piano in Vien- 
na, lie Strauss’ waltzes. He has written over two hundred, all 
are favorites, all are sung and trilled, and played throughout 
Europe. Cobbler and dandy hum and pipe them. We hear 
them in the street, at the ball, in the garden, and at the theater. 
The dancing Viennese carry him on their shoulders and shout— 
“Strauss forever.”’ 

This Strauss, this waltz hero, loved the daughter of a count. 
Sophie was her name. Her eye was bluer than Haley’s heaven 
and softer than the sweet light of the evening star. Grace and 
beauty were in every motion, and music in every tone. Ina 
word, Sophie was beautiful, dazzlingly beautiful. He would 
have given worlds to have won but one glance of love, but she 
was cold and stern. Madness, indeed, for a poor musician, with 
nothing but his violin, to dare to love the high-born Sophie, 
who had as many noble ancestors as he had waltzes. 

Impertinent!” said Sophie, and when he came to give her 
brother a lesson on the violin, she scarcely deigned him a look. 
Shortly afterward, Sophie was betrothed to Count Robert, Lord 
Chamberlain, who had indeed as many proud ancestors as 
Sophie, but beyond these and his titles, had nothing of which 
he could boast. 

One day when Strauss chanced to be alone with Sophie, he 
sank upon his knees before her, and with burning words de- 
clared his love, and besought her to give him but one word or 
look of love ere he was quite driven to despair. But neither 
tears nor protestations moved her—she was cold and unfeeling 
as marble. “I am an affianced’ bride,” she said haugbtily,— 
“and if 1 were not, think you I would become the wife of a 
poor musician?” She turned scornfully away, and left him 
alone in his grief and despair. The repentance which soon 
awoke in the heart of Sophie, unhappily came too late. The 
bridegroom and her father hastened the marriage—in eight 
days she would be the wife of Count Robert. The ceremony 
was to be performed in the great saloon of the city, and the 
Count called on Strauss to request him to lead the orchestra 
on that occasion, and to honor his bride with the composition 
of a new waltz. 

_ Strauss, the most miserable man in God's universe, promised 
him both. ‘He wishes to wound me yet more deeply,” said 
the unhappy man to himself, “but I forgive him; and may she 
be happy—may she never repent her choice.” 

He addressed himself earnestly to his work. This waltz 
should be the interpreter of his passion and his grief to Sophie. 
It should challenge at least her pity, if not her love. When all 
the great city slept, Strauss took his violin, opened his window, 
— out into the cold night, and improvised and moaned 

rth his sad tale of woe to the sweet stars above that looked 
kindly down on the desolate and heart-stricken. The day of 
the wedding came at last. This fierce agony of love had given 
him a waltz, every measure of which spoke a longing sorrow, a 
wailing woe. The hall glistened and shone with bright jewels 
and brighter eyes; but Sophie was more gloriously beautiful 
than all. The richest gems lent their charms and their lustre; 
the pure myrtle wreath bloomed in her golden hair, and the 
rare and costly bridal veil shaded her beautiful features from 


the full gaze of the adoring crowd. Strauss, a haggard, ema- 
ciated man, with brilliant piercing black_eyes, sharp, strongly- 
marked features, dressed from head to foot in black, as though 
he had assuméti this mourning livery for the bride now dead to 
him, stood sad and silent in the gallery above, directing the 
movements of the orchestra. Sophie y Bowe now with one, 
now with another of the wedding guests, and as often as she 


paused, after the giddy whirl of the dance, she turned her eyes’ 


toward the pale, grief-stricken Strauss, in his robes of sorrow 
and mourning, and met his piercing look of despairing love. 

It was more than pity she felt—it was remorse, it was kind- 
ling love. A terrible pain awoke in her heart, like a swelling 
stream, growing ever wider and deeper, threatening to over- 
whelm and destroy her quite. Gladly she would have wept, 
butshe dared not. It sounded twelve o’clock, and Strauss gave 
the signal for the performance of the new waltz. The gay 
dancers stood up, Sophie on the arm of the happy bridegroom. 
All stand spell-bound with the wondrous witchery of those 
magic sounds. They forgot to dance—they gazed wonderingly 
up at the pale man in black. whose grief-torn soul breathed 
out its woe through the sounding strings of his instrument. His 
bow moved, with his heart went his spirit. The bridegroom 
led off—they dance and dance. Strauss follows the flying pair 
with tearful eyes, torn heart. They dance and dance and 
dance, and will never cease. Stranss plays and plays and 
plays, and will never stop this wonderful waltz, which so fear- 
fully affects both him and them. They dance and dance; he 
plays and plays—suddenly the E of his violin snaps, and in that 
moment, Sophie falls dead upon the floor. Violin and bow 
fall from his trembling hands, and with a cry of horror he 
shrieks, ‘‘Sophie,” and fell fainting on the floor. 

Since Sophie’s death the waltz is called by her name; Stranss 
loved her till his death. He, too, is now dead, but his charm- 
ing Sophie waltz lives yet. 


SPECIMENS OF YANKEE HUMOR, 


[ CONCLUDED. ] 

‘‘A complicated case was rather nicely met by an American 
pent who owned half of a negro slave, and who used in 

is prayers to supplicate the blessings of heaven on his house, 
his family, his land, and ‘his balf’ of Pompey.” 

The following is a description of Hosea Biglow, while he 
he was under the pangsof (*‘pottery”’) poetry making:—‘*‘Hosea 
he com home considerbal riled, and arter I'd gone to bed I 
heern him a thrashin round like a sbort-tailed Bull in fli-time. 


The old Woman ses she to me ses she, Zekle, ses she, our ~ 


Hosee’s gut the chollery or suthin anuther ses she, don’t you 
Bee skeered, ses I, he’s oney amaking pottery ses i, he’s ollers 
on hand at that ere busynes like Da & martin, and sbure enuf, 
cum mornin, Hosey he cum dow stares full chizzle, hair on eend 
and cote tales flying, and sot rite of to go reed his varses to 
Parson Wilbur bein he haint aney grate shows o’ book larnin 
himself, bimeby he cum back and sed the parson wuz dreffle 
tickled with ’em as [ hoop you will Be, and said they wuz 
True grit. 

‘‘Hosy ses he sed suthin anuther about Simplex Mundishes 
or sum such sech feller, but I guess Hosea kind o’ did n’t hear 
him, for I never hearn 0’ nobody o’ that name in this villadge, 
and I’ve lived here man and boy 76 year cum next tater dig- 
gin. and thar aint nowheres a kitting spryer ’n I be.” 

The following is a specimen of another kind of hamor—Josh 
Billings’ philosophy: 

“Some people are fond of bragging about their ancestors, and 
their great descent, when in fact “their great descent is just 
what is the matter of them.” 

“If I was asked, ‘What is the chief end of man now-a-days,’ 
I should immediately reply, ‘10 per cent.’ ” 

“It is dreadful easy to be a fool. A man can bea fool and 
not know it.’ ”’ 

“God save the fools, and don’t let them run out! for if it 
wasn’t for them wise men couldn’t get a living.” 

“It is true that wealth won’t make a man virtuons, but I no- 
tice there ain’t anybody who wants to be poor just for the pur- 
pose being good.” 

“There are some dogs’ tails which can’t be got to curl no- 
ways, and some which will, and you can’t stop ’em. If you 
bathe a curly dog’s tail in oil and bind it in splints, you can’t 
get the crook out of it. Nowa man’s way of thinking ts the 
crook in the dog’s tail, and can’t be got out; and every one 
should be allowed to wag his own peculiarity in peace.” 
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Oliver Wendell Holmes in telling how woman’s wit kills be- 
fore the victim knows he’s hit, instances the clever headsman 
who cut so clean that the poor fellow didn’t know his head was 
off. 
“Rudolph, professor of the headsman’s trade, 

Alike was famous for his arm and blade, 

One day a prisoner Justice had to kill, 

Knelt at the block to test the artist’s skill, 
Bare-armed, swart-visaged, gaunt and shaggy-browed, 
Rudolph the headsman rose above the crowd, 

His falchion lightened with a sudden gleam, 

As the pike’s armor flashes in the stream: 

He sheathed his blade; he turned as if to go; 

The victim knelt, still waiting for the blow, 

‘Why strikest not? Perform thy murderous act,’ 

The prisoner said-—(His voice was slightly cracked,) 
‘Friend, I have struck,’ the artist straight replied; 
‘Wait but one moment, and yourself decide.’ 

He held his snuff-box—‘Now, then, if you please, 
The prisoner sniffed, and, with a crashing sneeze, 

Off his head tumbled—bowled along the floor— 
Bounced down the steps; the prisoner said no more.” 


A Pittsburg paper states that a melancholy case of self-mur 
der occurred on Sunday, near Titusville, Pennsylvania. The 
following schedule of misfortunes was found in the victim’s 
left boot: 

“I married a widow who had a grown-up daughter. My 
father visited our house very often, fell in love with my step- 
daughter and married her. So my father became my son-in-law 
and my step-daughter my mother, because she was my father’s 
wife. Some time afterwards my wife had a son,—he was my 
father’s brother-in-law and my uncle. for he was the brother of 
my step-mother. My tather’s wife, i. e., my step-daughter, had 
also a son: he was of course, my brother, and in the meantime, 
my grandchild, for he was the son of my daughter. My wife 
was my grandmother, because she was my mother’s mother.— 
I way my wife’s husband and grand-child at the same time.— 
And as the husband of a person’s grandmother is his grand- 
father, I was my own grandfather.” 

Artemus Ward, tells us an affecting story of his courtship 
with Betsy Jane: 


“We sot thar on the fence, a-swinging our feet too and fro, . 


blushin as red as the Baldwinville skoolhouse when itgwas fust 
painted, and lookin very simple, I made no doubt. My left 
arm was ockepied in ballunsin myself on the fence, while my 
right was wounded luvinly round her waste.” 

“Thare was many affecting ties which made me hanker arter 
Betsey Jane. Her father’s farm jined our’n; their cows and 
our’n squencht their thurst at the same spring; our old mares 
both had stars in their forrerds; the measles broke out in both 
families at nearly the same period; our .parients (Betsey’s and 
mine) slept regularly every Sunday in the same meetin house, 
and the nabers used to obsarve,, ‘How thick the Wards and 
Peasleys air!’ It was a snblime site, in the spring of the year, 
to see our sevral mothers (Betsy’s and mine) with their gowns 
pin’d up so thay couldn’t sile ’em, affecshunitly biling sope to- 
gether and aboozing the nabers.”’ 


GOSSIP OF THE DAY: 


PERSONAL, SCIENTIFIC, AND OTHERWISE 


Henry Vincent at Warreriecp’s Grave.—Mr. Henry Vin-. 
cent writes from Providence, Rhode Island:—*We descended 
inte a cellar, through a trap door behind the pulpit, and re- 
moving @ padlock from an upright door, we entered the tomb 
of the great preacher. The coffin of Whitefield is placed 
across the other two, and the upper part of the lid ye upon 
hinges. We os the coffin carefully, and by the light of 
our lamp saw all that was mortal of the eloquent divine, who 
bad crossed the Atlantic thirteen times to preach the gospel. 
The bones are blackened, as though they were charred by fire. 
The skull is perfect. I placed my hand upon the forehead, 
and thought of the time when the active brain within throbbed 
with love to God and man,—when those silent lips, moved by 
eloquent speech,swayed the people of England from the thureh- 
cae in Islington to Kennington Common, from the hills and 
valleys of Gloucestershire to the mouths of the Cornish mines, 
and on through the growing colonies of America.” 

Marriace or a Hinpoo Girt To aN Ipot.—The following 


given by the Oude Gazette:—Some time ago, a paper of the 
north-west provinces announced the arrival of an old Deccan 
Brahmin with his family in the town of Muthra, where Runga- 
charee, the high — of the Ramanoojee sect, greatly patron- 
ized him. The old Brahmin has two daughters—one a grown- 
up girl, and the other only nine years old. While residing at 
Muthra the younger girl gave out that Krishnajee (one of the 
incarnations of Vishnu, the Hindoo god) appeared to her in a 
dream, and proposed a nuptial alliance with her. Next day, 
the girl was, with great pomp, married to an idol worshipped 
in @ Hindoo temple. The ignorant and superstitious seaehl re- 
jJoiced at this absurd marriage, and began to venerate the girl 
as an inspired being. Both the girls have learned by ear 18,- 
000 couplets of the ‘Beagwut,’ a work in the Sanscrit language. 
They have now arrived in this city and put up at a house in the 
vicinity of the ‘Gole Durwaza.’ Every morning Hindoos of all 
ages and sexes congregate there to hear the melodious recita- 
tions of the two girls, Both the girls consider themselves as 
dedicated to the service of the god Krishna; and, after their 
daily recitations are concluded, they make no hesitation in ac- 
cepting such presents of money and sweet-meats as their hear- 
ers may choose to give them. We have little doubt that they 
have already reaped a rich harvest from their deluded votaries.”’ 


PARLOR AMUSEMENTS FOR OUR 
YOUNG FOLKS. 


puzzLE READINGS. 
The following puzzles may amuse some of our young readers, 
and some may be able to puzzle their friends with them: 
cur fi wro de dis and pa 
A sed end ught ath ease in 
_bles fri bro bre and aga =~, 
By reading the middle and top line alternately, then the mid- 
dle and bottom line, you will find it reads: 
A cursed fiend wronght death disease and pain 
A blessed friend brought breath and ease again. 


- Decipher the following from a schoolboy to his teacher. 
XUR, XUB, 
X,2XUR2 me. 
Cross yon are, cross you be, 
é Cross, too cross you are to me. 
Decipher the schoolmaster’s reply. 
YY UR YY UB, 
IC U R YY for me 
Too wise you are, too wise you be 
I see you are too wise for me. 
Tue Lirrce Ease (re’s)—PRSVR Y PRFCT KN 
THS PRCPTS TN. The letter E will supply the val g so 
Persevere ye perfect men 
Ever keep these precepts ten. 


LADIES’ TABLE. 


SCALLOP EDGING, SUITABLE FOR TOILET COVER, &e. 

Worked backwards and forwards; square throughout the pattern, is 9 
chain, 1 long commence every row until 3 chain for the first long stitch. 

ist Row.—16 chain, on it work 10 long, 2 squares which will bring it 
to the end, add 8 chain, on those work 3 long, join them to the bottom of 
the last long stitch, 6 shepherd's crotchet stitches to bring the thread to 
the top again. 
2d Row.—Add 6 chain, on it work 6 long, and 1 long into 1st long, 4 
squares 6 long. 
3d Row.—4 long, 1 square, 6 long, 4 squares, add 3 chain, on it work 
3 long, join it as 1st row. 
4th Row.—Add 3 chain, on it work 3 long, 1 leng into first long stitch | 
of last row, 2 squares, 9 long, 3 squares, 3 long. 
5th Row.—7 long, * 1 square, 8 long, repeat from * 
6th Row.—4 long, 1 square, 6 long, 2 squares, 9 long, 2 ehain, 1 long on 
last long. 

7th Row.-—Same as 5th. 
“8th Row.—4 long, 2 squares; 9 long, 3 squares, 8 long. 

9th Row.—4 long, 1 square, 6 long, 4 squares, 3 long, turn back. 

10th Row.—3 shepherd's crochet to bring the thread on the Ist long, 
T long, 4 squares, 6 long. 
1ith Row —10 long, 2 squares, 3 Jong, turn back. 


curious account of the marriage of a Hindoo girl to an idol is 


12th Row.—3 she "s crotchet as before, 10 long, 1 square, 8 long. 
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LESSONS IN GEOLOGY.—No. 3. 


ON THE CRUST OF THE EARTH. 


In readiug books on Geology, you will often meet with the 
phrase “the crust of the earth,” or “the earth’s crust,’’ The 
phrase involves in itself many important principles in theoreti- 
cal geology. The very word “crust” implies a surface that has 
undergone some process of hardening, and that retains beneath 
it some materials in a condition different from itself. 

We must not imagine that the hypothesis of a “crust of the 
earth” excludes the ideas of a Creation anda Creator. Sup- 
pose that Science could demonstrate to you that this great 
globe once existed in a gaseous form, and that, by the gases en- 
tering into combination and evolving heat, a glowing anda 
fusing mass would whirl round in space, and that this was the 
first genesis by which our world was made visible and palpa- 
ble. We then ask, how came these gases to exist? And we 
learn that they must have been made by a Creator. We learn 
from chemistry that all gases combine according to regular 
and established laws. The gases did not make these laws, but 
received them from a living and intelligent Lawgiver. 

The phrase “crust of the earth” may possibly recall to our 
minds the idea of either the crust of a loaf, or, perchance, that 
of a pie. Both these ideas ‘will mislead us. In these eases, 
the crust has been hardened, not by cooling but by the influ- 
ence of external heat upon the outward surface. In geology, 
on the contrary, the phrase implies that the body of the earth 
was once in a state of fusion—that is, it was all in a melted state, 

lowing, burning and flaming; and that it gradually cooled un- 
it became covered with a hardened surface. 

If you have ever been in a large iron-foundry, where there 
are blast furnaces fur melting ores, you will at once understand 
the geological meaning of the word “crustl’”” Near the bottom 
of the blast furnace there is a flue, or tap, for allowing the fluid 
cinder, or scoria, which floats on the surface of the metal with- 
in, to flow out in burning streams. As this stream recedes from 
the fue, it becomes cooler; and a little lower down, it is cover- 
ed with a blackened surtace which is so hard that the work- 
men can safely walk upon it, though underneath it is still ina 
melted state. Itis this kind of surface, hardened by cool- 
ing influence from above, but still kindling and burning be- 
neath, that geologists call “crust.” | 

We can, with a little effort, conceive of the propriety of ap- 
plying the word “crust” in this sense, to the surface of the 
globe. We have seen ared-hot coal, burning and flaming on 
all its sides, fall from the fire in our own grates. In a short 
time the outside of it became cooler and cooler, while the in- 
side and center, according to its size, were still red-hot. In 
this case, the outside, in cooling, became covered with irregu- 
lar white flakes, or pellicles, called ashes. , 

We can also imagine a round mass of iron, say a small can- 
non-ball, heated in a blacksmith’s furnace, and then thrown out 
suddenly and left to cool. As it cooled, all its surface would 
be covered with pellicles, or flakes of rust, which chemists call 
the oxide of iron: and which if examined under a good micro- 
' scope, would appear as if it had been put together by joints 
and angles. 

Our conception will be assisted better still, if we imagine 
that, while we Were at the blast furnace in the iron-foundry, a 
Herculean workman took up a large iron ladleful of the fiuid 
cinder, and hurled his ladleful of the burning matter into the 
air; Or you can suppose that Mount Etna, or Vesuvius, were 
a Titanic workman, throwing out such a mass high up for some 
miles in the air, and perhaps, beyond the circle of our atmos- 
phere, or even of the attraction of our earth. If this mass 
would continue to whirl and roll round without falling again to 
our earth, it would take the form of our globe, which astrono- 
mers have demonstrated to be, necessarily, an ellipsoid, that is, 
orange-shape or a round ball flattened at both ends. 

Whenever we break to pieces a large mass of cinder, or 
scoria, that has cooled, we will find that its inside has streaks 
and veins of different materials, and that it has many cavities 
or heles, called by the foundry-men “honey-comb.” These cavi- 


ties were in the cinder while yet in the red-hot state, and they [ 


were formed within it either by air or gases. Imagine that, at 
the bottom of these cavities, Be was once floating a diminu- 
tive drop of melted matter, moving whenever the mass was 
shaken. Now, observe, yon have before you the cinder, the 
cavity, and the melted drop floating. 

To these three faets, directing the magnifying-glass of our 


imagination, but let it be kept in the firm hand of our reason; 
and then apply our minds and our logic, to “the great globe it- 
self, and all that it inherits.” Let the cooled cinder be mag- 
nified into our planet; the cavities, into subterranean caverns 
of many hundred square miles; and the melted globule into an 
immense lake, or large sea, burning, boiling, heaving, to the 
top of the cavity, melting parts ofthe crust nearest to it, or 
forcing the crust to swell upwards, or cracking it, and formin 
crevices through which some of it comes up to the open air, 
there hardens again to form an additional crust. 


LESSONS IN FRENCH. 


LESSON II.—CONTINUED. 


The French for ‘of? is de; but yet they do not say 
de le roi tor “of the king.” They say du roi. There- 
fore du is the genitive case of the definite article, in 
the masculine. In other words, du means “of the” 
when talking of a man, or of any other object which, 
for order’s sake, is classed with the manly or mascu- 
line gender. dela is “of the’ in the femenine, and ig 
therefore the genitive feminine of the definite article. 
It is used in speaking either of a woman or of any 
other object which, from a similar motive of order, the 
French classify with the female or feminine gender; 
as de la reine (of the queen). 

The French for “to” is ‘a. Yet they do not say 
‘a le roi for “to the king;”’ they say au roi (pronoun- 
ced 0 roo-awe). Aw is therefore the dative masculine, 
and is used to express ‘‘to the” when referring to a 
man, or to any otber masculine-classed object. If you 
speak of a woman, or any feminine-classed object, the 
form is ‘a la; as ‘a la reine—pronounced ah lah rane 
(to the queen). 

One important exception must be mentioned with 
regard to the masculine Ja and au. If they be follow- 
ed by a vowel, even though they refer to a masculine 
word, they change into the feminine form, only that 
their own vowel is cut off. For instance, the word 
ane( pronounced aahn,and meaning a donkey )is mascu- 
line; and yet “ofand to the donkey” are not rendered 
in Erench by du ane and au ane; but by del ane and 
‘a Vane. The reason of thisis that the French are ex- 
tremely careful of euphony, or smoothness and flow- 
ingness of sound, in their language, which, according- 
ly, is one of the sweetest and most harmonious in the 
world. Two vowels coming together, and belonging 
to separate words, are harsh to pronounce, and there- 
fore either one of the vowels is dropped, or @ conso- 
nant, otherwise mute, is sounded between them, or, if 
there be no consonant, why one is stuck in for the pur- 
pose. We will give one example of the last-mentioned 
expedient. The French for “has” is a (without an ac- 
cent, but still pronounced ah): and if you wish to say 
“he has” in French, you would express it by ida 
(pronounced eel ah). Now, would not any one sup- 
pose that you would get “has he?” by changing the 
places of the two French words, and saying ail. No 
such thing; a il would be harsh and hard to sound, 
and therefore they always say a-til, which you pro- 
nounce aht eel. 
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